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ABSTRACT 



This report examines implementation and impacts of Ramsey 
County's Minnesota Family Investment Program (MFIP) , a "work first" program. 
Chapter 1 lists key findings, provides an overview of the Ramsey County 
variant (MFIP-R) evaluation, and policy relevance of MFIP-R. Chapter 2 
describes key features of MFIP-R and compares them with features of MFIP and 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFCD) /Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills Training program (STRIDE) ; explains samples and data sources used in 
implementation and impact analyses; and presents demographic characteristics 
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of samples. Chapter 3 discusses implementation of the single-parent MFIP-R 
and compares it with implementation of MFIP in Hennepin, Anoka, and Dakota 
Counties. Within that chapter. Section I discusses program success in 
communicating a strong work first message to recipients; Section II analyzes 
participation in MFIP-R. Section III provides information on employment and 
job retention among MFIP-R recipients and characteristics of their jobs. 
Chapter 4 analyzes impacts of MFIP-R compared with those of AFDC/STRIDE on 
employment, earnings, and welfare receipt among the single-parent caseload 
within the first year after program entry. It compares these impacts with 
MFIP impacts in three urban counties. It reports on implementation and 
impacts of MFIP-R for two-parent families. Chapter 5 summarizes main 
conclusions. Appendixes are survey response analysis, data tables, and 14 
references. (YLB) 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 



This report examines the implementation and impacts of the Minnesota Family 
Investment Program (MFIP), which operated as a field trial in Ramsey County (which includes 
the City of St. Paul) between July 1996 and June 1998. Part of a state welfare reform initiative, 
the Ramsey County MFIP program (MFIP-R) was designed as a “work first” program which 
offered welfare recipients financial incentives for work and required them, after they had been on 
welfare for one year, to participate h job search activities to facilitate their quick entry into the 
workforce. Seven other counties operated MFIP demonstration programs offering the same 
financial incentives for work as MFIP-R; but these programs did not require recipients to 
participate in work-related activities until they had been on welfare for two years, and they 
offered a broader menu of employment- related activities under the participation mandate. 

This study is part of a series of papers and reports produced in an evaluation of MFIP in 
all eight demonstration counties, which was conducted by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation (MDRC) under contract with Minnesota’s Department of Human Services 
(DHS). It is released in conjunction with the final report on the impacts of MFIP in the other 
seven field trial counties. 1 

The evaluation analyzes the MFIP-R program from several perspectives using several 
data sources. Information from a recipient survey is used to describe how single-parent MFIP-R 
recipients experienced the program in Ramsey County and the kinds of jobs they found during 
the first year after they entered the program. Administrative records data are used to analyze the 
effects of the program on recipients’ employment, earnings, and welfare receipt within 12 
months of program entry, compared with Minnesota’s traditional Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program and its employment and training arm, known as STRIDE. 
Finally, the study compares the MFIP-R impacts in Ramsey County with the early MFIP results 
in three urban counties (Hennepin, Anoka, and Dakota Counties). 

I. Key Findings 

• MFIP-R staff conveyed a strong work first message, and the majority of 
single-parent recipients participated in an employment- related activity within 
the first year after program entry, most of them in the mandated sequence of 
job search activities. 

• Compared with AFDC/STRIDE, MFIP-R substantially increased employment 
and earnings among single-parent recipients, particularly in the first months 
after program entry. MFIP-R moved recipients into jobs more quickly than 
AFDC/STRIDE, and it also boosted the proportion who were employed 
during all four quarters of the follow-up period. As expected because of the 
financial incentives for working, welfare receipt was higher among MFIP-R 
recipients than among AFDC recipients. 



'Volume 1 of the final report focuses on MFIP’s effects on adults (see Miller et al., 2000), and Volume 2 
focuses on MFIP’s effects on children (see Gennetian and Miller, 2000). 
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• MFIP-R was particularly effective in increasing employment and earnings 
among recipients who had not worked during the year prior to entering the 
program. 

• Compared with single-parent MFIP recipients who were subject to the MFIP 
participation mandate in the three other urban counties, MFIP-R recipients 
heard a stronger work first message, were more likely to participate in a short- 
term employment- related activity, and were equally likely to participate in an 
education or a training activity. Comparing the MFIP-R impacts with the 
MFIP impacts in the three urban counties suggests that MFIP-R produced 
larger impacts on employment and earnings than MFIP in the first two 
quarters after random assignment, but it had smaller impacts than MFIP by the 
end of the first year of follow-up. Because there are important differences 
among the recipient groups and the time periods in the two studies, these 
findings cannot be used to draw conclusions about which program was more 
effective. 

• MFIP-R increased employment and earnings levels among two-parent 
families in Ramsey County, compared with the AFDC program. As 
anticipated because of the financial incentives for working and streamlining of 
eligibility for two-parent families, welfare receipt was also higher among the 
MFIP-R groups. The high proportion of Hmong recipients in the MFIP-R 
sample makes comparison with the MFIP program for two-parent families 
inadvisable. 



H. Overview of the MFIP-R Evaluation 

The MFIP field trial in the original seven counties was developed to test whether a 
program which offered all welfare recipients financial incentives if they went to work and which 
required recipients who had been on welfare for two years to participate in employment-related 
activities would be more effective than Minnesota’s traditional AFDC program in increasing 
recipients’ employment, earnings, and income and in reducing their welfare dependence. 

An earlier report on the MFIP demonstration in these seven counties found that, 
compared with regular AFDC/STRIDE, the combination of financial incentives and participation 
mandates substantially increased employment and earnings over 18 months of follow-up among 
single parents in the urban counties who had been on welfare for at least two jears (Miller et al., 
1997). Family income was increased and poverty was reduced among this group, but welfare 
costs rose as well. MFIP had only modest effects on employment rates for new applicants to 
welfare, who were eligible for the MFIP incentives but not subject to the participation mandate 
during the 18- month follow-up period. 

The Ramsey County variation (MFIP-R) was added, after the original demonstration was 
under way, to learn about the feasibility and effects of combining a work first approach with the 
MFIP financial incentives. MFIP-R offered the same financial incentives as MFIP, but it 
imposed a participation mandate after a year of receipt. (Differences between the two programs 
are discussed in more detail in Chapter 2.) Recipients who were subject to the mandate were 
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supposed to enroll in a job search workshop followed by seven weeks of supervised job search 
activities. The program design reflected the philosophy that the best way to increase welfare 
recipients’ employability and earnings is through quick entry into the labor market, because 
employment provides income in the short-term and provides experience that lays the groundwork 
for a progression of jobs which can, in the long term, lead to greater self-sufficiency. 

Given this background, the evaluation of MFIP-R has several purposes. The impact 
analysis, like that in the original counties, assesses whether MFIP-R was more effective than the 
AFDC/STRIDE system in increasing employment and earnings and decreasing welfare 
dependence among welfare recipients. To do so, it used an experimental design which required 
welfare applicants and recipients to be randomly assigned to either of two research groups: 
members of the MFIP-R (or experimental) group were eligible to receive MFIP-R benefits and 
were subject to its participation mandates; members of the AFDC (or control) group were 
eligible to receive AFDC benefits and to enroll in STRIDE. However, the original MFIP-R 
evaluation plan was to assess the implementation of MFIP-R but not to conduct a formal impact 
analysis. For this reason, random assignment in Ramsey County was not conducted using the 
same method, or as rigorous a method, as in the original seven counties. The impacts presented 
in this report are subject to this caveat. The evaluation also compares the impacts produced by 
MFIP-R with those produced by MFIP in the three urban counties in the original field trial, 
which have fairly similar labor markets. Because this comparison is not based on an 
experimental design, it is suggestive rather than definitive. 

The implementation analysis seeks to understand how MFIP-R operated as a work first 
program in practice, using such measures as the strength of the work message conveyed, 
recipients’ understanding of the benefits and mandates of the program, and data on participation 
in job search and other activities. The basis of comparison for these measures is not the 
difference between MFIP-R recipients and AFDC/STRIDE recipients in Ramsey County but the 
difference between MFIP-R recipients in Ramsey County and MFIP recipients in the three urban 
counties in the original field trial. The implementation evaluation in the original MFIP counties 
had shown that the messages conveyed by financial workers and employment counselors in 
MFIP had a much stronger work focus than the messages conveyed to AFDC recipients, and that 
MFIP recipients were more likely than their AFDC counterparts to enroll in employment 
activities, especially in job search. Since it had already been demonstrated that MFIP was more 
work- oriented than AFDC/STRIDE, the interest in the current study is to understand whether a 
program design such as MFIP-R that specifically focuses on quick job entry would send out a 
stronger work first message and achieve higher participation in job search components. An 
earlier paper on the MFIP-R implementation discussed the challenges of operating a work first 
program from the staffs perspective, based on on-site observations and interviews and on staffs 
responses to a survey which asked about their attitudes and practices (Auspos, 1997). 

The implementation analysis also presents descriptive information about the kinds of jobs 
the members of the MFIP-R group got; how long they remained in them; whether a move from 
one job to another typically entailed advancement into a “better” job; and their use of post- 
placement assistance with child care, transportation, health benefits, and other supports. Because 
comparable data are not available for die members of the control group, this analysis is 
descriptive and does not compare the effects of the program with the effects of the AFDC 
system. 
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HI. Policy Relevance of MFIP-R 

The MFIP-R evaluation documents the feasibility of operating a work first program — 
conveying a strong message about the importance and financial advantages of work, achieving 
high participation rates in activities oriented toward quick employment, and moving a large 
proportion of the caseload quickly into jobs — when a mandate to participate in short-term, job- 
oriented activities is coupled with financial incentives for working. The findings address issues 
of considerable policy relevance in the current welfare reform climate when, in the wake of the 
passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) of 
1996 and the imposition of time limits on welfare receipt, state welfare programs are 
increasingly focused on moving recipients quickly into jobs and building supports that will 
enhance job retention and provide opportunities for steady employment and job advancement. 
Counties across Minnesota are implementing programs similar to MFIP-R under the statewide 
welfare reform initiative (MFIP-S), which imposes a five-year time limit on welfare receipt and 
couples financial incentives with a participation mandate focused, in most counties, on quick job 
entry. 



A concern about such programs is that welfare recipients will move quickly into jobs but 
will have trouble retaining employment or obtaining jobs that offer a possibility of advancement. 
MFIP-R staff addressed this issue by encouraging recipients to think about employment as a 
series of steps up an occupational ladder: recipients were urged to view their first job as the start 
of a sequence of jobs which would offer successively higher wages and/or longer hours of work. 

The impact findings indicate that this type of program can move the caseload more 
quickly into jobs than the traditional AFDC approach, can increase employment and earnings 
levels during the first year after program entry, and can increase the proportion of the caseload 
that is employed steadily over the course of that year. The evidence that the program was most 
effective in raising employment and earnings among the subgroup of recipients who had not 
worked in the year prior to program entry is particularly encouraging. The evaluation also 

provides nonexperimental descriptive evidence that suggests that recipients who moved quickly 
into jobs and had at least two jobs during the first year of follow-up did move from a lower- 
paying job into a higher-paying job. 

The findings presented in this report should be used with caution, however. First, the 
inpact findings are for a fairly short follow-up period, and they are based on a random 

assignment method that is not as rigorous as the method used in the other seven counties. Also, 
the comparison of MFIP-R’s impacts with MFIP’s impacts in the three original urban counties is 
not based on an experimental design. Finally, the analyses presented in Chapter 3 on job 
retention and job progression are descriptive only and cannot be used to draw definitive 
conclusions about the effectiveness of an approach that emphasizes quick job entry. 

Other caveats relate to the context in which the experimental program operated. Labor 
market conditions, for example, were extremely favorable during the evaluation period. The 

unemployment rate in Ramsey County was very low — 2.6 percent in 1997 — and there were 
many employment opportunities for low-skilled, entry-level workers. Entry-level wage rates 

were also rising as employers competed for a scarce supply of workers. Whether the program 
effects are replicable in a less favorable job market is not clear. In addition, the experimental 
group in MFIP-R were not subject to limits on the length of time they could receive welfare 
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benefits. It is not clear whether the results will be replicable in the new statewide MFIP-S 
program, which imposes a five-year time limit on welfare receipt, offers somewhat less generous 
work incentives than MFIP-R, and operates on a larger scale than the experimental program in 
Ramsey County. 

IV. Outline of the Report 

The rest of this report is organized as follows: 

• Chapter 2, Background on the MFIP-R Program and Evaluation, begins 
with a description of the key features of the MFIP-R program and compares 
them with the features of the MFIP program and AFDC/STRIDE. It then 
explains the various samples and data sources which are used in the 
implementation and impact analyses and presents the key demographic 
characteristics of the single-parent sample members. 

• Chapter 3, Implementation of MFIP-R for Single Parents, discusses the 
implementation of the single -parent MFIP-R program and compares it with 
the implementation of MFIP in Hennepin, Anoka, and Dakota Counties. 

Section I discusses the program’s success in communicating a strong work 
first message to recipients, and Section II analyzes participation in MFIP-R’s 
program components. These sections also compare the message of and 
participation in MFIP-R with those of MFIP in the three urban counties, to 
identify the differences that the work first design made in practice. Section III 
provides information, based on survey responses, about employment and job 
retention among MFIP-R recipients and the characteristics of the jobs they 
held. 

• Chapter 4, The Effect of MFIP-R on Employment, Earnings, and Welfare 
Receipt, provides analyses of the impacts of MFIP-R compared with those of 
AFDC/STRIDE on employment, earnings, and welfare receipt among the 
single-parent caseload within the first year after program entry; it also 
examines how these impacts compare with the MFIP impacts in three urban 
counties. Chapter 4 reports as well on the implementation and impacts of the 
MFIP-R program for two-parent families. 

• Chapter 5, Conclusion, summarizes the main conclusions of the report. 
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Chapter 2 

Background on the MFIP-R Program and Evaluation 

I. Comparison of Key Features of MFIP-R, MFIP, and AFDC/STRIDE 

This section of Chapter 2 provides more detail about the programmatic features of MFIP- 
R, MFIP, and AFDC/STRIDE and about the major differences that distinguished the three 
programs, as shown in Table 2.1. 

A. Comparison of MFCP-R and AFDC/STRIDE 

As noted, during the demonstration period, Minnesota’s regular welfare program 
consisted of AFDC and its employment and training arm, the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills 
Training (JOBS) program, known in Minnesota as STRIDE. Compared with AFDC/STRIDE, 
MFIP-R had two distinctive program features. First, it offered a package of financial incentives 
to encourage welfare recipients to seek work. Second, it required recipients to participate in a 
sequence of activities designed to help them move quickly into the labor force. 

The MFIP-R package of financial incentives included allowing recipients to keep more of 
their welfare benefits when they went to work than they could in the traditional AFDC program 
(see Table 2.1 for details) and paying child care expenses directly to providers (rather than 
requiring recipients to pay providers directly and then wait to be reimbursed through their AFDC 
grant). MFIP-R also combined AFDC, Family General Assistance (FGA), and Food Stamps into 
a single program that provided Food Stamps as part of the cash grant. 

Because MFIP-R recipients who went to work could retain a larger amount of their 
welfare benefits than was allowed under AFDC, work increased total income by a greater 
amount under MFIP-R than under AFDC. For example, a single parent with two children who 
earned $6 an hour and worked 20 hours per week would have a monthly income, net of taxes and 
any tax credits, of $1,261 in MFIP-R, compared with $1,024 under the AFDC rules. If the same 
woman worked 40 hours per week for $6 an hour, her income would have been $1,456 under 
MFIP-R but only $1,308 under AFDC. 2 

MFIP-R’s participation mandate also distinguished it from the AFDC/STRIDE system. 
Except for teenage single parents, enrollment in STRIDE was voluntary rather than mandatory 
(although once enrolled, participants who failed to complete a course of training were subject to 
financial sanctions), and STRIDE was targeted to long-term welfare recipients. 3 Because the goal of 
the program was to prepare long-term welfare recipients for jobs which would pay them enough to 
go off welfare and be self-sufficient, STRIDE participants traditionally enrolled in lengthy job- 
training or education programs, often leading to a two- or four-year college degree. (By 1996, when 
MFIP-R began, STRIDE had 



2 These dollar amounts are based on 1994 MFIP rules, but they had not changed significantly by 1996, when the 
MFIP-R demonstration began. 

individuals who met the following criteria were eligible to receive STRIDE services: single parents who had 
received AFDC for 36 of the past 60 months; custodial parents under age 24 without a high school diploma or the 
equivalent, or with limited work experience; single parents who were within two years of becoming ineligible for 
aid because the youngest child was age 1 6 or older. 
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Table 2.1 

Key Features of MF1P-R, MFIP, and AFDC for Single Parents 
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Types of activities Participants were required to participate in a 1- Participants could choose from a menu Participants could choose from a menu of 

week job skills workshop, followed by 7 weeks of of services, including job search, short- activities, including long-term degree programs, 
supervised job search and group activities. Those term education courses, and short-term After March 1997, enrollment in longer-term 

already enrolled in education or training courses job training programs. activities was restricted but not eliminated. 
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become focused on shorter-term training, although it was still voluntary and more focused on 
training and education than on immediate job search.) 

In contrast, MFIP-R focused on quick job entry and the potential for achieving self- 
sufficiency by progressing through a series of jobs. MFIP-R required single parents who had 
received welfare for at least 12 of the previous 24 months, and parents in two -parent families 
who had been on welfare for at least six of the previous 12 months, to attend a one-week job 
skills workshop, followed by seven weeks of supervised job search and attendance at group job 
search meetings. Individuals who were not exempted or deferred for good cause and who failed 
to comply with the mandatory requirements were subject to financial sanctions which reduced 
their welfare grants by 10 percent until they began participating in a required activity. 

B. Comparison of MFIP-R and Original MFIP 

As shown in Table 2.1, the MFIP program that operated in the other demonstration 
counties offered the same financial incentives for work as MFIP-R but was not so focused on 
quick job entry. Regular MFIP did not require single parents to participate in employment- 
related activities as early as MFIP-R (it waited until two years of welfare receipt instead of one), 
and it offered participants a broader menu of work-related options — including education and 
training courses — instead of expecting virtually the entire caseload to move through a 
prescribed sequence of job search activities. 

C. Changes in the Environment During the Evaluation Period 

The MFIP-R demonstration operated between July 1996 and June 1998, during a period of t 
considerable change in the Minnesota welfare system. The Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA), which overhauled the federal welfare system and 
placed time limits on the receipt of federal welfare benefits, was passed by Congress in August 
1996. Based on the early success of MFIP, the Minnesota state legislature adopted welfare reform 
legislation in January 1997, to take effect a year later. (The sequence of welfare changes is shown 
in Figure 2.1.) Also, in July 1997 the state introduced a five-year lifetime limit on welfare receipt; 
expanded the AFDC earned income disregard to $30 and one-third of earnings for all months of 
employment; and eliminated the “100-hour rule,” which made two-parent recipient families 
ineligible for assistance if the primary wage-earner worked more than 100 hours per month. All 
Minnesota counties began phasing in the new statewide MFIP initiative (MIFP-S) in January 1998. 
Replacing both STRIDE and AFDC, MFIP-S offers financial incentives for work, and it mandates 
participation in employment-related activities. MFIP-S differs from MFIP in that its incentives are 
somewhat less generous and it mandates participation in services after only six months of welfare 
receipt. Counties have some freedom in designing the employment component of MFIP-S; the 
focus in most counties is on quick employment rather than on education and training. 

Individuals who were randomly assigned to the MFIP-R experimental group and therefore 
eligible to receive MFIP-R benefits were “held harmless” from these changes through June 1998, but 
because a formal impact evaluation was not originally planned, the rest of the welfare recipient caseload 
in Ramsey County — including the control group used in the impact analysis — was converted from 
AFDC to MFIP-S between January and March 1998. In addition, preceding the conversion to MFIP-S, 
the state caseload, including the control group in Ramsey County, became subject in July 1997 to the 
five-year time limit on welfare receipt and the expanded earnings disregards. Also, as of July 1997, all 
two-parent households 
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Timeline of Welfare Reform and MFIP-R Evaluation Milestones 
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NOTE: a In addition, the AFDC earnings disregard is expanded, and the 100-hour rule for two-parent recipient families is eliminated. 



receiving AFDC benefits (including those in the control group) were no longer automatically ineligible 
for assistance if the primary wage-earner worked more than 100 hours per month. 

Although these developments did not affect the benefits or participation mandates that 
applied to the MFIP-R recipients in the experimental group, they may have affected the way 
STRIDE was operated in its final months and the decisions that AFDC recipients made about 
looking for work or enrolling in an education or a training program — changes which could not 
be systematically tracked in the evaluation. The transition from AFDC/STRIDE to MFIP-S in 
January 1998 also shortened the follow-up period for the Ramsey County evaluation, effectively 
limiting it to only six months for the last group, randomly assigned in June 1997. 



n. Data Sources and Samples 

Between July 1996 and June 1997, over 1,000 applicants for and recipients of public 
assistance were assigned at random to MFIP-R; the remainder of the caseload was left in AFDC. 
Members of the MFIP-R group were eligible to receive MFIP-R benefits and were subject to the 
MFIP-R participation mandate. Individuals not assigned to MFIP-R (about 11,000 cases) were 
eligible for AFDC benefits and could volunteer to participate in employment and training 
programs provided through the STRIDE program if they met its eligibility criteria. As mentioned 
earlier, the original plan for the MFIP-R evaluation did not include a formal impact analysis, 
with the result that certain data were collected only for the MFIP-R group and not for the AFDC 
group. 



A. Data Sources 

Background Information Forms. A Background Information Form (BIF) was 
completed for all individuals assigned to the MFIP-R group just after random assignment. This 
form provides important demographic information, such as the individual’s age, education, prior 
work history, and prior welfare receipt. BIF data are used to describe the sample. 

Surveys. Data from two surveys are used to describe the implementation of MFIP-R. The 
first is a survey administered to a subset of the MFIP-R group 12 months after they entered the 
evaluation. Data from this survey are compared with the responses to a similar, second survey, 
which was administered to a subset of single parents in the MFIP evaluation in the three uban 
counties. (The surveys and samples are described in more detail in Section C.) 

Administrative Records. These data provide information about each sample member’s 
earnings and welfare receipt for one year prior to random assignment and for up to one year 
following random assignment. Information about welfare receipt is provided by Minnesota’s 
Department of Human Services. Information about employment and earnings come from state 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) records, provided by Minnesota’s Department of Economic 
Security. These data are used in Chapter 4 to assess the impacts of MFIP-R on employment and 
welfare receipt. 

B. Sample Used for the Impact Analysis 

The sample used for the impact analysis in Chapter 4 consists of all recipients randomly 
assigned to MFIP-R as well as their counterparts left in the AFDC system. MFIP-R’s effects are 
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estimated by comparing employment, earnings, and welfare receipt for the two groups during the 
period after they were randomly assigned. As discussed in Chapter 4, however, because of the 
method in which random assignment was conducted, the estimated impacts should be interpreted 
with some caution. 

C. Samples Used for the Implementation Analysis 

The principal sample used to assess the implementation of MFIP-R in Chapter 3 is the 
MFIP-R survey sample of recipients. It consists of a subset of the full sample of single-parent 
recipients (either ongoing recipients or individuals who had previously received AFDC and were 
reapplying for benefits) who were randomly assigned to the MFIP-R group. Specifically, single 
parents randomly assigned to MFIP-R between February 1 and June 30, 1997, were targeted for 
the survey, and the 318 individuals who responded represent 86 percent of the targeted 
individuals. 4 A response bias analysis found no significant differences between the respondents 
and the nonrespondents, as discussed in Appendix A. 

Each of the single parents in the MFIP-R survey sample was interviewed approximately 
12 months after she had been randomly assigned to MFIP-R. Most of the interviews, which took 
about 20 minutes to complete, were conducted by telephone; only individuals who could not be 
reached by phone were interviewed in person. The 12-month survey provides information on the 
sample members’ understanding of the program’s benefits and mandates, the advice they were 
given about getting a job, their participation in the MFIP-R job search components and other 
employment-related activities, their labor market experiences after random assignment, and their 
use of post-placement assistance. 

The great majority — 79 percent — of the 318 members of the MFIP-R survey sample 
were subject to the MFIP-R participation mandate from the point of random assignment, because 
they had received welfare for 12 of the preceding 24 months. Their responses to the survey 
questions were not much different from the responses of the full survey sample and are not 
shown separately, except in Table 3.2, which presents information about their participation in 
employment- related activities. This sample is referred to as the “MFIP-R mandatory” sample. 

The implementation analysis seeks to understand how MFIP-R operated in practice by 
presenting recipients’ experiences in the program. However, because the survey was not 
administered to the control group, this analysis should not be interpreted as the impact of the 
program. Instead, to provide a benchmark for how the program was implemented, MFIP-R 
recipients are compared with a comparable group of recipients in MFIP in the original urban 
counties. The survey sample used to provide this comparison is referred to as the “urban MFIP” 
recipients. 

The MFIP 12- month survey was fielded b a subset of single parents who were randomly 
assigned to one of several research groups between September 1 and December 31, 1994, in 
Hennepin, Anoka, and Dakota Counties. A total of 1,342 sample members were in the eligible 
pool to be surveyed, and 1,123 individuals were interviewed, representing a response rate of 83.7 
percent; these individuals were distributed across three different research samples in the MFIP 
evaluation. To make the closest possible comparison with the MFIP-R survey sample, the subset 



4 Forty-five individuals who were assigned to the MFIP-R group during this period were excluded from the 
survey universe because they were determined to be non-English-speaking. 
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of survey respondents who were eligible for MFIP in the three urban counties was further 
narrowed to include only those sample members who were subject to the MFIP participation 
mandate at the point of random assignment — that is, the individuals who had received welfare 
for 24 of the 36 months preceding random assignment. They are the same individuals who were 
referred to as “long-term recipients” in Miller et al., 1997, and who were used in the analysis of 
participation in the three urban counties. Again, because the comparison of MFIP-R with MFIP 
is not based on an experimental design, the findings are suggestive only. 



in. Demographic Characteristics of the MFIP-R and MFIP 
Survey Samples 

Selected characteristics of the MFIP-R survey sample of single-parent families are shown 
in Table 2.2. This is the subset of experimental group members which is used in Chapter 3 to 
analyze MFIP-R recipients’ understanding of the program, participation in MFIP-R activities, 
and labor market experiences. 

The MFIP-R survey sample members are overwhelmingly female and, on average, about 
30 years of age. About 45 percent of them are white, 44 percent are black, and 6 percent are 
Hispanic. About two-thirds of the sample have one or two children, and half have no children 
under age 6. In terms of education and work experience, the group seem relatively well prepared 
for employment, although many of them have been on welfare for many years. At the time of 
random assignment, almost 60 percent had previously worked for at least six months with one 
employer, and only 5 percent had no prior work experience at all. Just over three-quarters of the 
sample had a high school diploma, a General Educational Development (GED) certificate, or a 
higher degree; and one- fifth were enrolled in an education or a training course or had been 
enrolled in one during the previous year. Most (85 percent) were “long-term” recipients, on 
welfare for at least two years; almost one-third had been on welfare for between five and 10 
years; and one- fifth had been on welfare for more than 10 years. 

In terms of most characteristics, the MFIP-R recipients are quite similar to the MFIP 
recipients in the three urban counties, with whom they will be compared in the implementation 
analysis. There are some noticeable differences in terms of employment and education, however, 
which suggest that the MFIP-R sample might be slightly more advantaged. For example, at the 
time of random assignment, the MFIP-R sample had a higher proportion of individuals who had 
full-time work experience of over six months with one employer (57 percent compared with 51 
percent) and a smaller proportion of individuals who had no prior work experience (5 percent 
compared with 10 percent). Prior education experience was also somewhat higher among the 
MFIP-R group, and a smaller proportion of the MFIP-R sample had been on welfare for 10 years 
or more (21 percent compared with 27 percent). The MFIP-R sample also had a higher 
proportion of individuals whose youngest child was of school age (51 percent compared with 42 
percent). These differences reflect, at least in part, the different targeting strategies of the two 
programs. Because the MFIP mandatory group had been on welfare for at least 24 months prior 
to random assignment while MFIP-R required participation after a year of welfare receipt, the 
MFIP-R sample more broadly represents the welfare caseload in general. 

A comparison of the MFIP-R survey sample and the full sample of MFIP-R applicants 
and recipients (not shown in the table) indicates some notable differences in the demographic 
characteristics of the two groups. The primary difference — which may account for the other 
differences — is that only 2.6 percent of the survey sample were Asian or Pacific Islanders, 
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Table 2.2 



Selected Characteristics of Single-Parent Survey Respondents at Random Assignment 



Characteristic 


MFIP-R 

Recipients 


Urban MFIP 
Recipients 


Demographic characteristics 
Gender (%) 


Female 


96.9 


96.4 


Male 


3.1 


3.6 


Age (%) 






Under 20 


0.6 


4.3 


20-24 


22.3 


22.0 


25-34 


46.2 


44.7 


35-44 


25.8 


23.4 


45 or older 


5.0 


5.7 


Average age (years) 


30.9 


30.6 


Race/ethnicity (%) 


White, non-Hispanic 


45.3 


51.1 


Black, non-Hispanic 


44.1 


34.8 


Hispanic 


5.8 


1.4 


Native American/Alaskan Native 


2.3 


9.2 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2.6 


2.1 


Family status 

Marital status (%) 


Never married 


64.1 


71.6 


Married, living with spouse 


1.0 


0.7 


Married, living apart 


12.2 


5.7 


Separated 


4.2 


0.7 


Divorced 


17.3 


19.9 


Widowed 


1.3 


1.4 


Number of children (%) 


1 


35.8 


39.7 


2 


31.1 


27.0 


3 


17.3 


18.4 


4 


10.1 


7.8 


5 or more 


5.0 


4.3 


Age of youngest child, in years (%) 


Under 3 a 


30.7 


35.0 


3-5 


18.4 


23.4 


6-18 


50.9 


41.6 


Labor force status 

Worked full time for 6 months or 


more for one employer (%) 


57.1 


50.7 


Never worked (%) 


5.3 


10.0 



(continued) 
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Table 2.2 (continued) 





MFIP-R 


Urban MFIP 


Characteristic (%) 


Recipients 


Recipients 


Current and recent education and training 
Currently enrolled in education or training 






Any type 


20.8 


18.4 


GED preparation 


2.9 


2.8 


English as a second language 


0.6 


0.0 


Adult basic education 


0.6 


0.0 


Vocational education/skills training 


6.1 


6.4 


Post-secondary education 


7.4 


5.0 


Job search/job club 


2.3 


1.4 


Work experience 


1.9 


2.1 


High school 


0.0 


1.4 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


36.8 


28.9 


Enrolled in education or training 
during the previous 12 months b 






Any type 


20.8 


18.4 


GED preparation 


3.8 


5.0 


English as a second language 


0.6 


0.0 


Adult basic education 


0.3 


0.7 


Vocational education/skills training 


9.3 


10.6 


Post-secondary education 


9.6 


5.7 


Job search/job club 


2.9 


0.0 


Work experience 


4.8 


0.7 


High school 


0.0 


1.4 


If enrolled, program is part of a STRIDE plan 


38.8 


27.3 


Education status 






Highest credential earned 






GED certificate 0 


18.1 


20.6 


High school diploma 


42.7 


38.3 


Technical/2-year college degree 


13.3 


9.9 


4-year college degree or higher 
None of the above 


Table 2.2 (continued) _ 

25 . o 


0.0 

31.2 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from Background Information Forms. 



NOTES: The MFIP-R survey sample members were randomly assigned from February through June of 1997. The MFIP survey 
sample members were randomly assigned from April through December 1994 in Anoka, Dakota, and Hennepin Counties. These 
sample members had received welfare assistance for 24 of the 36 months preceding random assignment and were therefore 
required to participate in MFIP employment and training activities from the point of random assignment. 

Approximately 1 percent of both samples are missing some of these data items. 

a Includes women who were pregnant. 

b Totals may not equal all the categories summed because some sample members may be in more than one category. 

c The General Educational Development (GED) certificate is given to those who pass the GED test and is intended to 
signify knowledge of basic high school subjects. 

d This refers to the total number of months an individual or her spouse has spent on AFDC during one period or more as an 
adult. It does not include AFDC receipt under a parent’s name. 
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compared with 12.2 percent of the full MFIP-R single-parent sample. In a number of ways, the 
survey sample appears to be more employable than the full sample. For example, a larger 
percentage of the survey sample had children age 6 or over (50.9 percent compared with 38.9 
percent); a larger percentage had worked full time for six months with the same employer (57.1 
percent compared with 50.9 percent); and a larger percentage had a high school diploma, GED, 
or post- secondary education (76.4 percent compared with 62.6 percent). These differences are 
not so great, however, as to make the subsample unrepresentative of the full MFIP-R caseload. 

The MFIP-R survey sample members, like the full MFIP-R caseload, are predominantly 
women who, despite having relatively high levels of education and work experience, face 
significant barriers to finding employment that would lead to self-sufficiency: just over half have 
been on welfare for five years or more, and half have a child under the age of 6. 
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Chapter 3 

Implementation of MFIP-R for Single Parents 



Among the key challenges of implementing a work first program are (1) ensuring that 
program staff give a clear and consistent message about the importance of quick job entry; (2) 
ensuring that participants move through the prescribed sequence of activities, maintaining 
participation in job search over time; and (3) recycling recipients back into job search if they 
leave a job (Auspos, 1997; Weissman, 1997; Brown, 1997). The following sections discuss how 
well these challenges were met in MFIP-R, drawing primarily on the responses of the MFIP-R 
survey sample. 



I. Getting the Work First Message Across 

A. Recipients’ Understanding of Requirements, Expectations, and Supports 

The previous report on MFIP-R’ s implementation (Auspos, 1997) showed that the 
program provided repeated opportunities for recipients to hear the basic message that quick 
employment was the goal and expectation of the program and that changes in the way benefits 
were calculated in MFIP-R made it financially advantageous for recipients to go to work. On-site 
observations, interviews with MFIP-R staff, and the MFIP-R job counselors’ responses to a 
survey of their opinions and behavior all indicated that staff communicated a clear and consistent 
message that expounded the work first philosophy, encouraged MFIP-R participants to find work 
quickly, and emphasized the financial advantages of working. Even if recipients did not 
participate in an MFIP-R job search component, they heard the message from their financial 
workers and during the initial briefing, which all nonexempt MFIP-R recipients were required to 
attend. 



New data from a survey which documented the recipients’ understanding of the MFIP-R 
program’s rules and benefits and what they were told by staff about the program confirm that 
MFIP-R staff were largely successful in conveying the intended messages. As shown in Table 
3.1, the overwhelming majority of the surveyed recipients (83 percent) understood the MFIP-R 
requirements regarding program participation and the imposition of sanctions for 
noncompliance. A similar percentage said they were informed that child care and medical 
assistance were available if they left welfare because of employment. 

Just over two-thirds of the surveyed recipients understood that they would be financially 
better off if they worked 30 hours or more per week than if they did not work at all, but there was 
less unanimity in the responses about this part of the message. Almost one-quarter of the 
respondents thought there was no financial difference between working 30 hours or more per 
week and not working, and 8 percent thought working would make them financially worse off 

Asked about their own preferences, well over three-quarters of the sample members said 
they wanted to be working over 30 hours per week, although not all of them wanted to be off 
assistance. Only 16 percent said they would prefer to work fewer than 30 hours per week and 
stay on assistance. 

Almost two-thirds of the survey respondents indicated that the MFIP-R staff encouraged 
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Table 3.1 



Information About the MFIP-R and Urban MFIP Programs, 
as Reported by Survey Respondents 



Outcome (%) 


MFIP-R 

Recipients 


Urban MFIP 
Recipients 


Knowledge of MFIP-R requirements 

Would sample member be required to look for a job, attend 
an MFIP-R briefing, or attend group job search meetings 
after being on assistance for a total of 12 months? 3 
Yes 


82.7 




No 


15.7 


— 


Don't know 


1.6 


— 


Would sample member lose part of her welfare grant if 
she did not look for a job, go to school, or get training? 
Yes 


82.1 


79.4 


No 


15.1 


8.5 


Don't know 


2.8 


12.1 


Incentives and suonorts for work 

Compared with not working, if a sample member worked 
30 or more hours a week while on assistance she would be 
Better off 


67.2 


63.8 


Worse off 


8.2 


7.1 


Same 


23.7 


25.5 


Don't know 


0.9 


3.5 


Was sample member informed about the medical 
assistance available if she leaves welfare for a job? 
Yes 


83.6 


78.7 


No 


15.1 


14.9 


Don't know 


1.3 


6.4 


Was sample member informed about the child care 
assistance available if she leaves welfare for work? 
Yes 


84.0 


70.9 


No 


13.8 


18.4 


Don't know 


2.2 


9.9 


If sample member had a choice, she would 
Work less than 30 hours a week and stay on assistance 


16.1 


14.9 


Work 30 hours or more a week and stay on assistance 


33.4 


27.7 


Work 30 hours or more a week and leave assistance 


50.2 


48.9 


Don't know; it depends 


0.3 


8.5 


Goals that staff encourage 
To get a job quickly* 5 


63.4 


64.2 


To go to school or training 15 


22.6 


49.6 


To identify a target job* 


66.4 


— 


Asked of the respondents who identified a target job 
What would staff recommend about 
a job that was not the target job? ad 
Take the job 


78.2 




Wait to find your target job 


20.4 


— 


No recommendation either way 


0.9 


— 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 





MFIP-R 


Urban MFIP 


Outcome (%) 


Recipients 


Recipients 


What would staff recommend about a job 
which offered 30 or more hours per week, paid 
$6 an hour, but had no medical benefits? e 






Take the job 


67.6 


44.7 


Don't take the job 


25.5 


45.4 


No recommendation either way 


1.6 


2.1 


No contact with staff, or don't know 


5.3 


7.8 


What would staff recommend about a job 
which offered less than 30 hours per week, paid 






$6 an hour, but had no medical benefits? f 






Take the job 


51.9 


39.7 


Don't take the job 


42.8 


46.1 


No recommendation either way 


1.9 


1.4 


No contact with staff, or don't know 


3.5 


12.8 


Evaluations of welfare 






Strongly believe MFIP-R/MFIP has helped sample 
member's chances of getting and keeping a job 8 


36.9 


45.0 


Strongly agree with the statement that "in Minnesota, 

its easy just to stay on MFIP-R/MFIP and not try to get off' 8 


16.8 


19.0 


Sample size (total = 459) 


318 


141 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations using data from the 12-month client surveys. 

NOTES: The MFIP-R survey sample members were randomly assigned from February through June of 1997. The MFIP 
survey sample members were randomly assigned from April through December 1994 in Anoka, Dakota, and Hennepin 
Counties. These sample members had received welfare assistance for 24 of the 36 months preceding random assignment 
and were therefore required to participate in MFIP employment and training activities from the point of random 
assignment. 

MFIP-R survey respondents were interviewed between 1 1 and 17 months after random assignment (on average, in 
month 13). MFIP survey respondents were interviewed between 12 and 19 months after random assignment (on average, 
in month 1 3). 

Sample sizes vary for the individual measures because of missing values. 

Rounding may cause slight discrepancies in sums. 

a These data are not available for MFIP sample members. 

Represents the percentage of respondents who indicated values 7-10 on a scale of 1-10. 

c This represents the percentage of cases who responded "Yes" when asked whether staff encouraged them to identify 
a target job, defined as a "goal M job or "ideal” job. 

d Only asked of respondents who said they were asked to identify a target job. 

e MFIP recipients were asked whether staff would recommend a job that offered 30 hours per week, paid $5 an hour, 
but had no medical benefits. 

f MFIP recipients were asked whether staff would recommend a job which offered less than 30 hours per week, and 
paid $5 an hour, but had no medical benefits. 

Strongly agree" represents the percentage of respondents who indicated values 7-1 0 on a scale of 0-10. 
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